CHAPTER XIII
A BARRISTER IN THE HOUSE

IN January, 1924, Curtis was asked if he would stand
for Parliament. The Rt Hon. E. G. Pretyman, who
had been Conservative member for Chelmsford for fifteen
years, had lost the seat at the last election to the Liberal
candidate, and decided not to stand again. The choice
of Curtis was fairly obvious, though during his earlier
years he had not taken much active interest in politics,
and was not fond of the idea. Indeed, his old friend
Marshall-Hall had continually said to him; " Don't be
stupid, Harry; you won't like it. You'll find it too
much for you. Don't say I haven't warned you,"

But Curtis considered it his duty to stand for a division
where he had lived so long and in a county which had so
long been the home of his ancestors. The seat had been
lost to the Liberals mainly through the apathy of the
Conservative voters, and there was a vast amount of
work to do in visiting the small villages and towns in,
the countryside to revive enthusiasm. Every village con-
sidered itself to be of supreme importance and Curtis
determined to visit all of them; at week-ends he often
worked harder than during the week, having high tea at
sk o'clock in the afternoon, travelling to two or three
villages in the evening, and returning exhausted to a cold